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AUGUST 1934 


MEN OF THREE AGES 


REUNION AT WASHINGTON SQUARE 


For : O. 
The Meek shall disinherit the earth 


ROM FURNISHED ROOMS at twilight through the 
rain 
Traffic in asphalt mirrors on the Square, 
Gathered before it mounts Fifth Avenue 
North through the white-arched victory in stone — 
Toward five o’clock, past Forty-second Street, 
Midnight at Riverside and no return. .. . 
The voices out of air, 


The dying echoes of a bitter year: 
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“Come, talk to me at 61, my attic F 
An antique stairway-landing in the sky, 
My heart, your friend —”’ 


h 
O poet, dying at this year’s end, Si 
An old man in the mirror’s calendar! — 
The house, an old ship harbored into alien time, 7 
Dry-docked in broken timber, the bricks fallen, V 
Steel hawsers split, the cornice sprung. V 
Here, the brass plate, another poet’s name: T 
“Where Alan Seeger lived.” But read no more - I 
See this man leaning from the top-flight floor, 
Unfolding light from the quick eye, 
Mid-darkness, down. 
¢ 
His body was a shadow on the stair, ] 
The resurrection from a wax museum 
In X-ray photographs against the wall, 
The voice, Isaiah’s noise at heaven’s throne. 
“T have been ill, been poor, the menopause 


Too long and all gestation ceased, yet in my dreams alive 
With poetry, the long wave coiling 
In my blood, and after it, the tide. 


“IT am the poet of the golden bird, 

The winged bough whose day is always spring, 
Whose fiery chariot is the song unheard 
Leaping the ashes of time’s Ilium 
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Horace Gregory 
From dark to dark. . 


“Perhaps no one will hear 
Me when I say, ‘It is impossible to die,’ 
Seeing men starve at street corners in rain 
(My face reflected in each eye, 
The soul’s glass inward down the vertebrae), 
When there’s a word unsaid that I must find 
Written across the bottom of my brain, 
There, in the long quietus after pain, 


In sleep, in memories... 


“Shakespeare and Dante singing in the shade, 
Perpetual oak and olive sheltering 
The delicate laurel of middle-agéd spring — 
May in October and an early frost... 


The dream still warm. 


“Will no one hear my dream — 


Before the words are lost 


In speech of men unborn on foreign shores? 


“Weeping in gas-lit solitudes of fame, 


I saw the naked goddess of the sky 
Open her lips to mine 
Until I waked, ‘Good morning’ to the sun, 


And no one knew my name... . 


“IT had been gone 
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Too long, revolving doors, no entrance, here’s the street, 
We'll take your finger-prints next time we meet, 
The face is unfamiliar — 
and old friends 
Stored all my letters in forgotten drawers, 


“Then my book perished 
At second-hand, old stock, unsold in dust, 
The leaf uncut, unfallen from the tree. 
Who touches it unfolds my heart, heart, body 
Trembling between the sheets in a cold room 
On winter mornings and the sun gone out 
To pace the park with nursemaids in the Square... . 


“O my America, in me discover 

Thy face in darkness and thy road dissevered, 
The hundred million souls unknown, unknown — 
Bright in oblivion, and yet unseen, 

Each house an institution for the blind, 

A local habitation with no name, 

Until the blow-torch splinters stone. . . . 


“T saw the flame 
Leap fifty stories high in elevators 
Riding through the sky.” 


Will someone speak? ‘There is no requiem. 
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Horace Gregory 
RIVER MARQUETTE: WINTER AND SPRING, 1675 


Waking from sleep we heard the Great Lakes’ tide, 
Clear spray in wind, white blossoming in dark 
Night bloom, the city’s heat behind us, rolling back 
Miles westward over plains. 


Only the sound 
Of tide, the water leaping these shores, 
The lake in wind, and in trees over us, the voices 


Rising in spray, the white tide breaking. 


Came Pére Marquette down rivers to the sea, 
The inland ocean, bright in wilderness, 
Sumach and pine. 


Trade, buy and sell 
Heaven for this earth, this iron-blue sky 
And fire-green leaf in the stilled waters — 
Water, air, fire in my hand, my veins these rivers 
Flowing to the cross whose flower is man; 
The holy tree, blood-red with fruit, the resurrection 
Waking in this land. 


Down the great father 
Of all waters pour me, my heart, but at each mile, my seed! 
Spring here God’s arch, and choir singing praise 
Through pine and maple crucifix — 
my soul, 
O fiery bough! 
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The Eucharist in snow, l 
Death’s supper underground and the long winter Vi 


Under foreign stars. 


Be 

O 

R 

MY PORTRAIT, MY SIGNATURI v 

With variations upon Aretino’s sonnet Vi 

Y 

Envy the great, but do not enter where they go: 1 
Caesar and Homer, peace where laurels lie & 
In tombs not mine, discover prince and poet, A 
The Medici and Messer Aretino, : 
Six feet of man, silks, velvet, cheerful eyes 1 
Restored by Titian on a summer morning, R 
Truth’s likeness large under Venetian skies. | 
Then read my portrait and my signature: ; 


Image and line, nervous, erect, the linen 
Clean, head, shoulders leaning over 

The naked hand in light, but darkness near, 
The darkness after sleep beyond the room, 
The canvas on the wall. 


Does no one hear 
Me through dark and quiet, hear the invisible 
Footfall on the stair? 
The flexible body breathing midnight air: 
Peace under the deep sheltering green roof-tree, 
Secure as any Roman ancestor 
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Unearthed in stone, and pale the moss-grown head 


Whose name lived well in brass and is well dead. 


Better to be alive, my name unknown, 

Only the words I write, the clothes I wear 
Remain my own. Better to feel 

This round earth under me, each hour gone 
Where I cannot return, 

Yet always in my blood, my heart, reveal 
Those transient streets where I have walked alone 
Saying: I am this tall world’s enemy, 

A shadow crossing field and street and floor. 
Even these words disquiet limbs recall: 
Truth’s in the luminous image, as the door, 
Revolving, closes and my day is done. 

If lies you love, preserve me on this wall 


And read immortal lips that speak no more. 


Horace Gregory 


Horace Gregory 
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CRISIS 


THIS LIVING CITY 


Now are the hungry come and my pocket 
Feeds not fully my own; now in the mute 
Lull of hunger let words, if ever, bear fruit. 


Cities, below the tomb of the pavements, 
We could pry open the earth and rock, 
Tear out the sickled roots from the lock, 


Uncover the dirt-sealed panels, and press 
Further through deepness — through pebbles that pour 
Like rain from the lintels; open a door 


On streets, as they once were, the houses standing, 
The mummied chamber with its empty bed, 
And golden goblet — O cities of the dead, 


How can we resurrect this living city? 
Hunger is not unalterable as death; 
Beneath the coma of starvation, is breath. 


This city lives! This city still is living! 
How cut a fissure through its fixed despair 
That hope, in springing upward to the air, 


Might bud in warm wind like the orchard, blossom, 
Ripen in sunlight, fall — on every street 
Where there is hunger, be lifted to eat. 
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FOR BARREN WOMEN 


Give the world to barren women. 

| Childless though they are, each one 
Could, perhaps, forget it, sailing 
Where the morning meets the sun. 
From behind a white sail’s shadow 

Could forget, or from a dock 

Where with boys and fish-nets dripping 


Noon lies stretched upon a rock. 


Could the world not stay their hunger? 


| If the four winds fan their brows, 
If the black night like a cherry 


Drops into their lonely mouths? 


FROM OUT THE FOUR BLACK 


From out the four biack walls of dying 
The open eye regards the eaves, 
Trisecting depths of dappled leaves, 


Where song on scarlet wings is flying. 


“What does she see?” in whispered awe 

The healthy ask. ‘The windless trees 
Are without answer. What she sees 

Bursts from the darkness that she saw. 
| ; 


A bird is there with pulsing throat 


But what she hears is every bird, 
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WALLS 


Marion Strobel 
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All songs within the one reheard, 
Life, the obscure, the crystal note. 


MAN IN BLUE SHIRT-SLEEVES 


The blue of your shirt-sleeves like blue flame has caught 
them, 
Who came from outside to dance for a while, 


And turned in the arms of whoever brought them 
With awakened eyes and a stricken smile. 


They need not have met you to know you a vandal. 

You needn’t be dancing to burn up the floor. 
You have them like moths in the flame of a candle 

You light up the dark as you go out the door. 


COAT OF ARMS 


So long as it runs in the blood, 
So long as it’s bred in the bone, 
Shoulder life over the mud, 

Let it be proudly blown. 


In whatever hour you must 
Relinquish your hold on it, toss 
The brightness down in the dust 
For death to trample across. 


Marion Strobe 
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TWO POEMS 


NIGHT LITANY 


For N. B. 


For this dilating shadow of ourselves, 
happiness, that makes us one with night, 

vet separate, until that earlier dew, 

dew of despair, proclaims the night its heir 
trembling against your face that seeks my eyes, 


there is no thanks, no praise. 


Che face of the earth is music from ourselves, 
cian dhsealie wide Os Wad 

stirring sieepily under the wind 

flowing and blowing, 

its strung brain puffed and moist with airy chords 


of anger for life. 


The sea reveals its secret blooms 
that stream away from rapt and watery stems 
where an immense wonder 


lies stunned. 


And the voice in which we left ourselves 
here, lost and wandering 
as the moon among tree branches, 
seed dropped 
from tendrils of the night. 
The stars are solar fruit 


florid and helpless, ripe for our plucking, 
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upon sky branches. 

O night, your note returns 

intense in our forgetful songs! 

Kindred musician, your enduring phrase, 


in which all echoes of ourselves are wrought, 
4 


repays us for the tears we are to weep, 
and kindles darkness in these other worlds 
too near to us. 


No stars glide from your heavenly lips, 
that shine apart and feign to wear 
a silence uttered by themselves alone. 


THE POSSESSED 


Return of dawn, decay 
of webs devised in higher depths of night 
to shade the gradual color of my will, 
has from my eyelids shed each tone 
where drowses yet the restless 
denizen of shadows that is you. 

And I say, 
how well it is that morning 
has severed me from these sentient webs; 
had it not, I would most surely 
have entered the moment that wakens 
where I am not and where even morning 
exerts no influence but is seen to be 
only among other things; for there 
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we (myself and morning) are 

absorbed in sinuous hues — the presence 
(arranging sound, aware of leaves) that through 
an unvarying and starless mystery is, 

what you of night allow to me 

who have, then, no color 

shadow, thoughts — not even 

my cherished will that holds all of these things 
(in mornings) tightly clenched. 


Paul Eaton Reeve 


SONS OF MAN 


Some men, by some strange chemistry of fate, 
Some tragedy, bern of the stars that sired them, 
Are broken free of the bonds of love and hate, 
Free of the hold of those that have desired them, 
Free of the web of living, and are thrown 
Onto the strand dividing life from death, 
Where they must go their lonely ways alone, 
Neither of heaven nor of earth beneath. 
The greatest lovers, yet ever loverless, 
Wisest of men, yet never understood, 
Clad in the cloak of high unhappiness, 
Bereft of man, nor yet received of God, 
They dwell in star-dipped silence and are given 
The task of reconciling earth and heaven. 

Donald Fay Robinson 
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FINALITY 
AN INSTANT IN TIME 


Within the winter afternoon I went, 

I saw distinct the cold design. 

The clouds upon the boughs drooped malcontent. 
The dried-out trees revealed both ribs and spine. 


Each little house within its lawn 

Preoccupied, the life within it still. 

The patient sparrows rested ever and were ever gone 
From tree and lawn and sill. 


I saw the winter afternoon complete 
With all particulars therein. 

Identity was sure and mine to see it. 
Distinct the world I walked within. 


O world where birds upon a lawn were birds and lawn, 
p 


How rare and brief is entity! 
My world was so precisely drawn 
And all at once it went from me. 


Familiar verities once gone, 
I knew no longer which with which 
Belonged, and all was one. 
The instant reached its utmost pitch, 


And now Finality lay bare. 


Al 
O; 








All things were there. And there I saw myself a part, 
Organic like the birds and air, 
A vein that ended in the single heart. 


THE WALK 


The wood is undulant in our eyes. 

Light spatters in drops on growth and ground. 
The birds alive in shapes of sound. 

Strong, damp, earth’s savor gratifies. 

We walk together and the wood 

Circumscribes our one shared mood. 

Each knowing all the other’s thought, 


What should dispose us then to talk? 


Could we attenuate the mind, 
Our senses, now bound tight, unbind, 
And past and future interwind, 


Our casual walk had been the same. 


“IT thought I saw an oriole go by!” 

‘This little flower — do you know its name?” 
[wo women walking in a wood 

Are drowned within a timeless sea. 

But name it not catastrophe — 

Such is the triumph of their mood. 


f J } = 
Pearl Andelson Sherry 
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CANDLES AGAINST DARKNESS 


STRENGTH FROM A MOUNTAIN 


Darkness, the thief of identity, 
Leaves me your silhouette — 
You that have plowed clouds by the moon’s lantern. 


The sun, a fiery cock, announces day; 
Light flows down your flanks revealing sleeping houses. 


A feather of time’s wing curls in a dream of blue air. 


I have lain in the groove of your breast 
Where the flow of your stream runs gay with bells. 


I have drunk your milk and washed in sunlight. 
Renewed, I carry you down steel canyons of my city. 


LAID OFF 


My bronze tower 

Set in granite is rocking. 

The blast of duplicity anneals my steel. 
The misted eyes of hunger cower me; 
The jaws of dragon doubt devour me. 


In a corner of my gloom 


A clown tunes silver bells, 
While hope and despair shake dice. 
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Everett Owens 


OLD WOMAN 


Rancor and sorrow are cradled to rest 
Like a lullaby long forgotten. 


As a tree that is shawled in snow, 


The mantilla of her peace is drawn about her. 


Her summer of children is gone from her 


Death has chosen this figurine of yellowing ivory; 


A worn coin, returned to the mint — 


The earth, the unquestioning receiver. 


ADMONITION 


The red lark twirls 


Three bright notes: 
S 


The great hibiscus breaks flamboyant, 
The gold boy of the sky is a laughing archer, 
The moon a shining runner among stars 


And she that was my heart stirs in her dust. 
Bury me to the east 
Under three bright notes! 


Everett Owens 
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OKLAHOMA POEMS | 


SOUTHWESTERN TORNADO 


When his spirit neared outbreak, 

It stormily gathered over drink; 

His heavily clouding mood would make 
Flashes of fire half rise and sink. 

Thus seasoned citizens knew the signs 

Of something like a cyclone brewing 

In the southwest corner of Kline’s — 

At least, there would be something doing 
Like sudden elemental change. \ 
From the dark center of the storm 

Came rumbles ominous and strange, 

And all eyes watched the brooding form 
Become, if not as conical 

As menacing as a Kansas twister. 

He rose — tremendous, dark, and tall — 
And caught a spangled girl, and kissed her; | 
He whirled her like a slender tree, 
And chairs and tables too went whirling. 
He swept the bar down gustily, 

And up the boardwalk he went swirling — 
Flame-surrounded hell unpent — 

As men sought shelter in a hurry 

From this abrupt, magnificent 

Epitome of human fury! 
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A SQUATTER’S WIFE 


H[er pastime was to wander down the stream, 

The crystal stream that wound through the short-grass ; 
After her lonely toil, to stray and dream, 

And watch the plover come to drink and pass. 

She knew the trees beyond would yet befriend her, 
The far dear cluster that her steps would gain 

Would soothe her hillborn heart at dusk, and mend her 
Until the stars with beauty end her pain. 

This was a small disloyalty she needed 

To keep the courage of her love aloft; 

If she felt shame when in the hush she heeded 

The sounds where pain-racked on his cot he coughed, 
Little she knew her heroism in doing 

The harsh work of the sick man’s desperate lot. 

So, as he coughed, she hummed a tune, renewing 
Romance in times that she had not forgot, 

And sought the kindly trees to keep her whole, 

As in the hills of her nativity: 

Lest the prairie overwhelm her alien soul, 


And hurl upon her swift insanity. 


THE VANISHED RIVER 


The tribes believed a river of beasts 
Flowed underground eternally, 
That rumbled under earth’s dark breasts, 
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And looked out on its way to the sea. 
Somewhere in the mysterious south, 

An enormous mountain cave belched forth 
A shaggy maelstrom from its mouth, 
That spread in turbulence to the north. 
No river known as thunderous 

As this upon the prime of plains — 

It still is too miraculous 

To mock the myth, and this remains: 
That never eyes were more amazed 

Than those to watch its mad wave pass, 
Or see its body’s spread that grazed 

In eddies on the blue-stemmed grass. | 
And I have wondered on this river’s 

Marvel more than I can tell: 

But I would be with those believers 

Of the fabled miracle, 

Rather than stand without the wonder 

On its imaged prairie shore, 

Nor listen for the fearful thunder 

Man may hear no more. 

W elborn Hope 











HIS ACRE 


This is his acre. 

You shall not come here, madam. 

I have observed your bright determined eye 
Watching his weeds grow; 

I have observed your clever hand 


Waving its busy hoe. 


Shadowy moist weeds smelling of dark, 
Long-stemmed and staggering on their gristly roots, 
Smelling of wet, smelling of worms and rot, 

He loves them. Therefore let them grow 

Although you love them not. 


No flowers, you say; there will be no flowers. 
Now, madam, if you mean flowers 

White as your night-cap, pink as your petticoat, 
Bordered and geometrical, 


You are correct: there'll be no flowers. 


But in this tangle, 

Clearing the smoky stems, the tubed and pallid grasses, 
Hungering upward slowly through this musty gloom, 
Observe this curious bloom, madam. ‘Take time 

To see this single star of bloom. 

Breathe, from its spotted, thin and hairy throat, 

Its strange, its very strange perfume: 

The smell of doom, madam, the smell of doom. 


F. Harrison Dowd 
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TURKEY GOBBLER LAND f 


Down in the south, where cornfields stand in rows 

Of blond stiff spears against a parched brown earth; 
Where the tall pine trees smell of turpentine, 

And iridescent doves flash back and forth 

Over the fields of benne in great droves; 

Where the old soaring buzzards wheel and slant 
Interminably as the flight of time; 

Where cotton blossoms pink, and blooms soft white, 

And on the coldest day the noontime sun 

Is hot enough to warm you to the bone, 

Is Turkey Gobbler Land. Not in the fields — 
Though sometimes just at dawn he does come out 

To feast on hog-threshed corn or chufa roots — 

But in the deepest shadows of the woods 

Where even a four-months’ drought leaves freshness still, 
And the closest gentian robs some of the sky’s hue, 

Old Turkey Gobbler dwells. That is his home. 

That is the only place the relentless march 

Of tin-pan towns, paved roads, and all the shabby 

Efficient progress toward an unknown goal, 

Has left the American bird. So in that place, 
He struts and spreads his fan and swells his throat 

Of dull-bright slaty blue. There he makes love. 

And fights, and has his kingdom. Notice him. 

For one day he may join the buffalo, 

And the sky-darkening flights of passenger pigeons, 
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Thomas Caldecot Chubb 


And the lithe redskin with his lynx-soft tread, 
\ And the great forests of a million square miles, 
And there will be one legend to be added 
To our large store that all read just the same. 
Thomas Caldecot Chubb 


MESSAGES 


Who is it drills the neat round holes 
In the ancient apple boles, 
Like print in even rows around 


From the first boughs to the ground? 


The woodpeckers could never be 
Equal to such symmetry, 
For hunger drives them as they climb, 
And they are tails-up half the time. 


There must be something no one sees 
‘That writes these messages on trees, 
The trees themselves might try to tell 
In some such way that all is well. 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
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TWO POEMS 


TESTIMONY AFTER JEREMIAH 





They hunt our steps 

that we cannot go in our streets; 
our end is near, | 
our days are fulfilled; 


for our end is come. 


We go now, Kramer .. . yes, 
goodnight ; tonight was good — 
it is always good with you... 
goodnight and blessing. 
The failing voice 
coiled on itself from the dark street, 
the old feet scuffing away; 
the old woman inside against the walls — 
he stooped beneath the old hat 
talking to her slowly. 


And the younger stood in his door 

sniffing the breath from the dead trees .. . 

recalling the patient voices 

the polite amazements 

the shallow face of hope on her. 

Kramer watched them go on through 
the blank pools the gas lamps made, \ 
the old hat turning now and then to speak. 
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Each year is on them heavier, he thought. 

He saw them stop at the corner curb, 

but as he turned to go in 

the quick sounds hurried to him — the tight 
not loud scream — and he began to run then, 


his shoes clapping vacantly in the darkness. 


THIS NATIVE PLACE 


Murphy was more than man 
with his pagan’s heart in him; 
earth-sprung he seemed 
standing so square. 


There were roots to the man. 


Say he had been at night 


where songs in green stalks rise... 


He stood there at the barn, 
holding some tool he knew. 
Above the worn shirt 

his hide was the color of vinegar, 


sunburned through the tan. 


Or had seen light on clear horizons, 


had seen it new along the edge. 


Richard Leekley 


Richard Leekley 
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LOVE LETTERS OF A SURGEON “ 

d 

I . 

Together in your garden of rare flowers \ 


We breathed the scent of rose and bergamot. ! 
One day I sought the sky-illumined bowers. ‘ 
The gate was closed! I left the sacred spot I 
And trudged the highways full of weary seasons, 

Research for science my one measured goal. 

Vienna, Kief, Canton de Vaud, or Grisons — 

Always I bore your garden in my soul. 

Years after, wandering up your hillside ways, 

I glanced within the garden, and I found 

Your presence nothing changed from the old days, 

My book of all the memories love had bound. 

I found you, and it mattered not how late, 

For oh, this time you had not closed the gate! 


II 


How young I was, and you I loved how younger! 
And suddenly the garden-light grew misted, 

And through the world I carried my heart-hunger. 
But still with me somehow the dream persisted — 
Until I saw you on a printed page, 

Forever fair, but bridal-raimented ! 
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Agnes Lee 


And I went back to frozen hermitage, 

And night came down. For all my dream was dead. 
Now I am thirty-seven, with still a joust 

For combat with the miseries of life, 

Without the subtle alchemy of a Faust, 

Too eager and too earnest in the strife. 

So with my love—your later aureole 


Encages all my being, body and soul. 


Ill 


I read your letters in my laboratory, 

After the morning’s clientéle, instead 

Of all at once, and I await your story 

Of doings difficult to leave unread ; 

For they destroy official calm for me, 

They are so charged with all a thousand graces 
That make your very personality. 

I must not mix emotion with my cases. 

Your envelope itself, dear, may distil 
Suspended dreams, lying against my heart, 
Enfold some word to make me, as you will, 
Joyous or sad whatever it impart — 
But vital, vital, be it thorn or bay! 

l 


am a clock. You wind: me for the day. 
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IV 


Back through a thousand miles of memories, 
O far-away belovéd! Every second 

That bears me from you brings uncertainties. 
Again the awful distance must be reckoned; 
Now in another city I go stalking 

Like a lost soul without its heavenly place, 
Ever the long weeks calculating, chalking, 
Before again I may behold your face. 
Everything rushes by like the express, 

Like fields I saw from the train, like towers and spires, 
Like our few days of fleeting happiness. 

I know too well how frail our little fires, 
How easily and suddenly outblown. 

And it was hard to leave you so alone! 


I am afraid of you — your delicate fun, 

Your poetry, your gathering frown of moods, 
Little revealments haltingly begun, 

And mystery that troubles and eludes 

My guessing love, when you are farthest, nearest, 
But beautiful, whatever else you be. 

No, I do not idealize you, dearest, 

It is enough that you are you, for me. 
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Agnes Lee 


Ah yes, I fear you —I, so far from shore — 
Thinking how much you fill my life, as if 

All my affections, dammed up high before, 

Now sweep in tyrannous floods my struggling skiff. 
I love you, yet I dread to draw too near; 


For a man’s love goes hand in hand with fear. 


VI 


My old piano is the best of friends. 

It takes me from the problems of the day, 
Diverts nerve-currents and serenely tends 
To give to weary thought a holiday. 

The ivory keyboard is a treadmill, though 
Its gentle play of back and forth confers 
A certain calm. But well enough I know 
It may not calm unhappy listeners! 

Then from the scales to Bach, the magistral, 
To Brahms, his giant structures interwoven 
With soft elusive lights of evenfall, 

To noble César Franck, or to Beethoven, 
Who from his tenebrous peak defiant hurled 
His great immortal Ninth upon the world. 
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VII 


I hammer at the keys and think of you. 

I think of you at table, go to sleep 

Thinking of you, whom all my dreams renew. 
Heedless I walk along the highways, deep 

In thoughts of you. The world is you for me. 
How can you do all this, how so possess 

My inmost being, color all I see, 

Until I fight against your loveliness? 

Why are you lovely? Is it the child’s ring 

In your soft voice? But other voices charm. 
Is it your hair with its half-gold of Spring? 
But other women’s hair is golden-warm. 
Your eyes, endowed with depths unfathomable? 
But other women’s eyes are beautiful. 


Vill 


I miss you, sometimes almost hopelessly. 

Oh, come to me! How long my heart has waited! 
Oh, come to me, belovéd, come to me, 

Now that the law declares you liberated! 

And was it you, so guarded by the law? 

Yes, only you from eventide till morrow, 

The while the years went by and all I saw 

Was your dear life become a lengthening sorrow. 
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Now evermore your accents I am hearing, 
So fully do you fill my every hour. 

You have a way of suddenly appearing 

At clinics or at operations. Flower, 

O flower afar, you pierce my spirit through, 
Adorable delight of all I do! 


Ix 


O lady of the hill, constrained to bloom 

In a far thicket, in a still hypnosis, 

Letting no newer life your life relume, 

I have lost you once again, rose of all roses! 
Hedged in by cobwebs till you cannot move 
You will not see that they are cobwebs merely, 
And you elect the solitary groove 

Where long regrets have held you so austerely. 
But losing you, although your letter crush me, 
I know that love could never take the place 
Of science, nor again a moment hush me 

From voices calling from the human race. 
Science must now my dream of love unchart — 


Perhaps a greater dream for a surgeon’s heart! 


Agnes Lee 


Agnes Lee 
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COMMENT 
TWO VERSIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ILLIAM MORRIS missed no opportunity to arrive 

at fame and immortality, but the only remarkable 
thing about his centenary this year is that it revived in so 
few of the arts which he enriched the memory of his serv- 
ices, or a sense of the obligation under which he laid the 
craftsmen and writers of modern times. Doubtless this neglect 
is noticeable mainly because Morris died only thirty-eight 
years ago, and must, therefore, still be recalled by a great 
number of his living contemporaries; it was in the nature 
of his genius that it should spend itself in too many talents to 
show a lasting character in any one of them. One of his 
fellow-Victorians, Hopkins, survives as a virile poetic in- 
fluence in one small book of poems; another, Butler, has im- 
pressed through a single posthumous novel the character of 
fiction through two literary generations; but scant indebted- 
ness is felt today toward the voluminous author of The De- 
fense of Guenevere, The Earthly Paradise, The Life and 
Death of Jason, A Dream of John Baill, the Norse and Latin 
translations, the Chants for Socialists, and the social tracts 
that find their meager survival only in News from Nowhere. 
Yet Morris was a representative man in the highest Nine- 
teenth-Century form. ‘The impression of his personality as 
it was felt by friends and disciples, of his inexhaustible ef- 
fort at reform, and of his enthusiasm as it ran through a 


score of projects from pre-Raphaelite apprenticeship at Ox- 
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ford to the later industries of Red Lion House, the Kelm- 
scott Press, and Merton Abbey, is not missed by a modern 
,eader who goes back to the long shelf of his printed works, 
or to the selection recently made from them by G. H. D. 
Cole for the Nonesuch Press (Random House, New York). 

Morris was born in March, 1834, and his prosperous mer- 
cantile ancestry provided him with smooth access to the op- 
portunities of his wide and breathless century. All the ex- 
ternal conditions for a life of variegated activity were present, 
and he provided the necessary fund of physical energy and 
inventiveness. None of his associates or disciples — Ros- 
setti, Burne-Jones, Cobden-Sanderson, Wilfrid Blunt — 
equalled him in action or ambition, and no man of the Twen- 
tieth Century — unless it is Eric Gill, or Wyndham Lewis, 
or Ezra Pound, and each of these on a more restricted scale 
— seems willing to match him for diversity of skill. He was 
in fact a survivor of a type for which his favorite medieval 
artistic idealism alone supplies the model and defense — the 
guild-master and artist-teacher of the Diirer type. No revival 
or movement in his age was entirely overlooked as an occa- 
sion to put this principle into effect. His boyhood was fired 
by the romances of Walter Scott and Jane Porter, his youth 
by the religion of the Oxford reformers, his young manhood 
by the esthetic excitement of Rossetti’s Brotherhood, his 
poetic apprenticeship by the Anglo-Saxon revival and Swin- 
burne’s early example, his maturity by Carlyle’s and Ruskin’s 
social doctrines, his later manhood by the hopes of demo- 


cratic socialism, and his old age by the continuous novelty 
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of labor reform and the popular mission of art. His years 
were profuse in service, and he used no source-material 
meagerly. Rossetti taught him not only the poetic style of 
The Defense of Guenevere but the fresco style of the murals 
in the Oxford Union. Carlyle gave him not only the doc- 
trines of work and sacrifice but the heroic ideal which he 
pursued in his scholarship on the Northern sagas. He was 
not satisfied to revive the medieval discipline in art; he re- 
vived it also, after Ruskin’s example, in his attacks on capi- 
talist economy. He was not content to see Chaucer revived 
as a poetic model in The Earthly Paradise; he must see him 
lavishly printed and illuminated. He did not rest at seeing 
the British workman fairly employed and paid; he must see 
him taught and lectured, outfitted with modern furniture 
and crockery, surrounded by the glens and lattices of picto- 
rial wall-paper, or set to weaving the unicorns and thickets 
of allegorical tapestry. 

Out of this largess of sagas and propaganda, studios and 
Utopias, arm-chairs and type-founts, fire-screens and _pic- 
ture-frames, portraits of swan-necked pre-Raphaelite god- 
desses and legends of workmen in paradise or chivalry among 
haystacks, it is no marvel that little poetic greatness emerges. 
Morris’ poetry today receives the lip-service of students, and 
his prose its due honor as classic pamphleteering in a great 
social cause, but there is little injustice represented in the 
neglect of his ambitious poetic projects. The virility of his 
themes is continuously vitiated by pastiche and archaistic 
strain. His Arthurian narratives promise a corrective to 
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Tennyson, and his medieval stories an antidote to Swinburne, 
only in the rudimentary psychology of their characters; their 
routine and pictorial elegance is soon crippled rather than 
invigorated by a comparative toughness of language. And 
even the ballad ring of The Haystack in the Floods cannot 
conceal the poem’s spurious dramatic quality, or the fact 
that when Morris lacked the spur of a rolling Norse or 
Anglo-Saxon original, he rode a limp and halting meter. 
His prose is free to express a direct and personally-felt social 
need, but even in its masculine strength it falls short of Rus- 
kin’s mounting fervor, or the new journalistic art that came 
in with Webb and Shaw. ‘The irony of these defects appears 
in Morris’ own admission: the man of action and oratory 
wrote himself down as “a dreamer of dreams, born out of 


my due time.” There was hardly a cause or mission he re- 
fused to serve, yet few of them use his gospel today. But 
there is a poetic greatness that dominates even a frustrated 
genius, and that makes his best work still demand a reading. 
Of all the examples of Victorian idealism, Morris’s is ap- 
parently without the flaw of practical misjudgment, philo- 
sophic self-promotion, or moral compromise. “He is the 
most wonderful man I have known,” said Wilfrid Blunt, 
“unique in this, that he had no thought for anything or any 


person, including himself, but only for the work he had in 


” 


hand And in a poem: 


Had men stored the things he said 
Jests profound and foolings wise, 
Truths unliveried of lies, 
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Basenesses chastised and set 


. . . 1¢ 
Like hounds slain beneath his feet, 
Knowledge prodigally poured, Ci 
His best wine, at this free board; n 
Nay, if but the crumbs he shed 
Nightly round of heart and head 
Gleaned had we, not this good hall J 
Half the wonders might install, ? 
Wit’s wealth lost, which now must sleep " 
Dumb when we have ceased to weep. 
Morris had adapted to his own character and activity the N 
“Everlasting Yea” of his great literary master; his private 
admission of defeat or miscalculated plans cast no doubt on 
his continuous faith in the missions he served. From his | 
fertile enthusiasm were fed the social hopes of a new gen- 
eration of poets — Henley, Stevenson, Russell, Yeats, and, 
for good or evil, the nationalist and political propagandists | 
of a new century. But the Nineteenth Century was never sat- 


isfied to leave a personality uncontrasted or a comparison 
unpointed ; the age of gold was also the age of iron. 

Eight months after Morris was born at Walthamstow, 
James Thomson was born, als in 1834, in Renfrewshire, 
and with him the dark night of the Victorian soul found its 
historian. Dr. Gerould’s modern edition of his work ap- 
peared six years ago, but no memorial collection thus far 
marks his centenary. Through fifty years of humiliation and 
obscurity his life dragged itself, from foundling asylum to a 
common graveyard, and in him England produced a tor- 
mented brother of Baudelaire, Poe, and Leopardi. The Vic- 
torian compromise had no opportunity to express itself in 
either his life or his work. For him there was no occasion 
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for the respectable dishonor of the “somehow good.” “As I 
came through the desert, thus it was’— and out of an al- 
most impenetrable pessimism and honesty he set down a 
vision that marks, with both the Saison en Enfer and The 
Waste Land at their opposite boundaries, the history of con- 
temporary disillusionment. Like Morris, ‘Thomson was a 
prey to influence; Blake, Shelley, DeQuincey, Novalis, and 
Morris himself figure in his formation, and his genial efforts 

the Idyls of Cockaigne and Sunday Up the River bring 
him into the company of a domestic school that extends from 
Keats to Henley. But a perpetually defeated ambition and 
a steady progress in ruinous habits led him to face the im- 
ponderable world of social disorder and suffering which even 
Morris failed to penetrate imaginatively. ‘The explorer of 
the shadow discovered what the hearty treader of light missed. 
Thomson pushed that excursion through the poems that led 
up to his masterpiece — Mater Tenebrarum, To Our Ladies 
of Death, Insomnia, and The Doom of a City — and when 
The City of Dreadful Night appeared in 1880 the search 
had reached the heart of a desolation never plumbed by 
Arnold or Hardy; and in the symphonic grandeur of its 
imagery, its hallucinatory symbols, and its lightless specter 
of Melancholia brooding upon human ignorance and injus- 
tice, it produced out of despair a sincerity more ennobling, in 
spite of faults of excess and of a too persistent nihilism, than 
that of the conventional Victorian triumph. 

The inheritance of both Morris and Thomson is still dis- 


cernible in the poetic thought of our times. Against the 
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equally minor matter of most Twentieth-Century verse it is 
a useful influence to note. If they erred, it was on the side 
of sincerity, not of mere convention, even though neither had 
the power to make a lasting merit of that error. And two 
of the chief poetic impulses of our own day — its spiritual 
negation and its social evangelism — may profit by the fault 


and the honesty in their work. M. D. Z. 
REVIEWS 
PERSONAE 


Active Anthology, edited by Ezra Pound. Faber & Faber, 

London. 

It is no good being angry with a man because he is angry, 
or annoyed with him because he is annoyed; and especially 
in the case of so prolonged and chronic an anger and annoy- 
ance as that of Mr. Pound it is more profitable simply to 
consider its causes and effects. The effects, to consider them 
first, have been important; Mr. Pound’s arrogance and 
truculence, in combination with his geographical remoteness, 
and with a real enough though limited originality and skill, 
have given him for the past twenty years a power and in- 
fluence, particularly over young radicals and young snobs, 
out of all proportion to any definitely assayable wisdom 
either in what he has had to say or in his manner of saying 
it. Granted that experiment is desirable, that change and 
growth are healthy, that all the arts are perpetually being 
refreshed by the discovery of new psychological or social 
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données, and by the exploration of new techniques with 
which to unfold them, need the poet or the critic be dis- 
tressed or disturbed if such explorations do not always pro- 
ceed in one direction, or if now and then they appear to 
come to rest, or even if occasionally a movement occurs 
which seems positively a retrogression ? 

The good critic is a man of good nature; criticism be- 
comes excellent or pure pari passu with its shedding of ran- 
cor; gentleness and perhaps also humility are among the 
marks of wisdom. If a critic shows heat in his judgments, 
one must suspect that his analysis has not been disinterested, 
that his tastes are in some respect limited and emotionally 
“impure,” that his education (to use the word in its deepest 
sense, as a sound psychological “placing” of the self in the 
world) remains incomplete. Some private problem has re- 
mained unsolved, a private appetite has not been wholly ap- 
peased, and for such a critic the work of art to be judged is 
not someone else’s work but his own work, in some mys- 
terious fashion adulterated or manqué. In short, the critic 
is that partial sort of critic which we call a propagandist. 

Mr. Pound is a propagandist, an unswerving and formid- 
able one. He has been extremely useful in stimulating and 
releasing in his contemporaries and successors certain Pound- 
like qualities which are clear enough; he has been a good 
“enemy” of much that deserved enmity; but the virtues of a 
propagandist, as they spring from limitations, are also his 
defects as a poet and as a ccritic. A poet who wants all other 


poets to be like himself is a poet who is unsure of himself: 
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he is afraid of the poetic provinces which lie to right and left som 
of his own province, he cannot accept them as they are or try Rez 
to learn their language; he must either subjugate or exter- nov 
minate them. In retrospect, we can see that this has been and 
Mr. Pound’s unconscious aim from the very beginning. He an 
has tried — and has often, alas, succeeded — to frighten us eve 
out of our own wits and into becoming little Ezra Pounds. am 


No better example of his technique in accomplishing this 
could be found than his Active Anthology. The book pur- 
ports to be a selection from the work of writers in whose o1 
verse a “development” still appears to be taking place. But ché 
what is it actually? It is a “broken bundle of mirrors,” ar- 





ranged and selected with the uncanny ingenuity of nar- m« 


cissism to reflect at every angle the image of the compiler. | Bi 
If we except the poems of Mr. Williams and Miss Moore as 
(which are, respectively, pretty good Williams and Moore, Is 
but which do not, I think, suggest any recent ‘‘develop- of 
ment”) practically all the work in this volume might have ca 
been written by Mr. Pound. It has his accent, his vocabu- no 
lary, his attitude, his compass. It is the typical Pound of KF 
the Cantos, Lustra, Quia Pauper Amavi, Cathay: the same M 
wholesale use of the cento form, the copious grab-bag of the co 
erudite and the vulgar, of classical quotation and racy quo- al 


tidian: above all, the characteristic trick of shock by juxta- 
position, the cheek-by-jowling of the quick poetic flash with 
the ironic matter-of-factness of the vulgate. It’s a good | 
trick, the technique is as effective as it is infectious, but after 
twenty years it becomes a little tiresome, and surely it is | 
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somewhat anachronistic to see in it any sign of development? 
Real development, one might reasonably maintain, would 
now lie precisely in a departure from a device so stereotyped 
and restricted; a return to a tradition farther back, at such 
a moment, would be tantamount to a step forward. At all 
events, one wants more freedom, one wants the freedom — 
among other things — of a greater severity, a harder outline; 
and also a deeper synthesis of emotional and conceptual atti- 
tudes. We can’t go on forever talking in the loose language 
of 1917, which Mr. Pound appears to desire; times have 
changed. 

The poems themselves call for a little comment. The 
most remarkable exhibit is that of Basil Bunting. Mr. 
Bunting may exist as a person, but he also, obviously, exists 
as a persona, a mask —a mask of Pound: the resemblance 
is so striking as to be embarrassing. Mr. Eliot’s Fragment 
of a Prologue is here —why? Presumably, once again, be- 
cause at this point Eliot drew closest to Pound — certainly 
not because it in any way indicates a “new line” for Eliot. 
For that, one would suggest, instead, Marina, or Triumphal 
March, or even Ash Wednesday. But these are in another 
country, and one, no doubt, which Mr. Pound views with 


alarm. Conrad Aiken 


ALICE CORBIN’S NEW BOOK 


The Sun Turns West, by Alice Corbin. Writers Editions, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 


The task of the critic, if we are to believe the most mod- 
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ern practitioners of that art, is complete as soon as a poem is 
conveniently tagged and labeled. Such and such a work is 
“Marxian”; such and such a work is “Catholic”; such and 
such a work is “traditional,” though as a matter of fact it 
may have as little to do with the tradition of Longfellow 
and ‘Tennyson — which was the prevailing tradition of the 
nineteenth century —as the man in the moon. But the 
critic is at a loss whenever he comes across work which does 
not fit into such a system of categories — and which is merely 
its own excuse for existing. He is apt to label all such works 
as mere “anthology pieces” and to pass on. 

The vitality of any poetry movement is likely however to 
be estimated, not by the major books of the big professionals, 
but by such anthology pieces. It was so in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and it may have been so in the 
so-called American New Poetry movement, which is now — 
if we are to believe those same critics — effectively dead. 
The critics refuse to discuss the level of the anthology pieces, 
refuse to see the bearings of minor writers on the main 
stream of expression. What they apparently are asking for 
is statements of individuality as definite and extreme as those 
which marked the romantic movement — and this in the 
name of classicism! But, if we are wise, we may safely 
leave the critics to go on quarreling among themselves at 
this point while we continue to go on enjoying poetry. 

Alice Corbin is, I suppose, a minor writer of anthology 
pieces. Yet her work is poetry. If it admits to any theory, 
it is the theory of graceful expression. She apparently does 
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not suppose that it is necessary to be either a graduate stu- 
dent of scholastic theology or a propagandist for the pro- 
letarian state in order to be a poet. Neither does she think 
that poetry need be baffling, recondite, or aloof. All that 
she asks is that poetry should be lucid, rhythmical and direct. 

Her talent, it may be admitted, does not cover a very wide 
compass. Most of her work is—as most women’s poetry 


apparently will always be—altogether personal. Yet it 





does not rest on such cold-blooded exploitations of person- 
ality as have been practiced by such poets as the late Elinor 
Wylie or Miss Millay. Alice Corbin keeps certain reti- 
cences. It is perhaps for this reason that she stands closer 
to the forgotten Imagist group than almost any American 
woman poet I have read — without however being entirely 
Imagist, that is to say, lacking in subjective lyricism. She is 
wise enough to know that a feeling for the subject is neces- 
sary if one is to be a poet; also that poetry can never be 
made out of purely intellectual exercises in however mag- 
nificent an objective or metaphysical convention. So she has 
learned to rely on feeling; and this reliance has kept her 
poetic statements genuine. 

Her latest book, The Sun Turns West, is divided into 
four parts: Things Past, Songs for a Book of Airs, Divided 
Thought, and Another Spring. ‘The first section is Southern 
in subject but almost entirely detached and New-Englandish 
in technique; a still life by Vermeer or Robert Frost. The 
second book reveals her own charm; the ability to make 
music as of a lesser Herrick out of ordinary words. The 
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last two books contain probably her richest and ripest poems. 
There is a Celtic quality about these poems, something not 
unlike the work of Yeats, A E, or the rare lyrics of Joyce. 
There is always the suggestion of two worlds: the world of 
ordinary discourse, and a second world which is merely sug- 
gested by the words, far wider and fuller, lying in contact 
with the first world but yet detached from it. If I were 
asked which of these poems most completely conveyed this 
quality — not very common in most American poetry, though 
Wallace Stevens has it sometimes, and Conrad Aiken quite 
frequently —I should take the following: 

I walked through that wood where the winds were 

Warm as from a prairie heated by the sun, 

And thought that I should fall and be buried 

There in the heaped fragrance of pine-cone and sun, 

But the wind turned, and my mind changed, 

And I became a sea whereon waves ran 

Over another sea like iron or glass; 


Through which I saw that wood where the winds were 
Warm with the pine-scent and sun-steamed grass 


There are many poets — famous poets — in America who 
have said less than this in dozens of pages. 
John Gould Fletcher 


SEE BYRON FIRST 
Rock and Shell, by John Wheelwright. Bruce Humphries, 
Boston. 
In his note to the last group of poems in the book, Mr. 
Wheelwright states that “the method of an intuitive logic, 


now frequently used for the sensorial, is here used with 
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ideas — see Byron’; and his statement is an example of 
what it declares. See Byron if you can; and if you can, you 
can see a good deal of what is best in Wheelwright. But, 
aside from Byron, the quoted statement reflects the method 
generally pursued throughout the poems. Mr. Wheelwright 
writes with a kind of constant fitfulness, requiring of the 
reader an ability to receive a rapid and tightly bound succes- 
sion of disparate observation. Here what is usually fragmen- 
tary, disjunct, and irreconcilable is given the impact of mass; 
the result is a tough, squirming, gnostic verse, modified and 
exhilarated by New England wit and New England eccen- 
tricity, and the unique heresy of New England Anglo-Cathol- 
icism — and the whole qualified by New England political 
radicalism. ‘These, so far, are matters for appreciation and 
nutriment, a savor to be caught and a substance to be di- 
gested. Reading, you think of Emily Dickinson, Emerson, 
Marianne Moore; but these are scaffolding for a subsequent 
monument specifically Mr. Wheelwright’s own. 

There is the further matter of metre and formal arrange- 
ment. In the poems here presented —there are others with 
a difference—there is all the weapon and penetration you can 
want, but there is for the most part only the sketchy armor 
of Don Quixote and the uncertain feet of Rosinante. The 
protective form is odd, self-willed, and full of holes; if Mr. 
Wheelwright gets away with it on parade or in battle it is 
by the gallantry and force of the ideas it leaves defenseless, 
and not because it is good in itself or has any inherent coercive 


charm. Like the sprung meter of Gerard Hopkins, the 
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mouthful lines of Whitman, or the epic meters of Blake (to 


which this poet formally adheres) Mr. Wheelwright’s pecu- 

liar adventures in prosody cannot be justified on any ground r 
other than the author’s immediate convenience and the mag- L 
netism of eccentricity. We accept the inadequate form be- B 
cause without it we should not get the author at all. The 


real trouble with a private prosody is this: being so much, 
superficially, your own creation, you cannot distinguish a 
good line from a bad one 





and worse, you fool nobody but 
yourself and get bastards without knowing it; whereas if 
you are intimately acquainted with an orthodox prosody, you 
will at least have something to work up to as well as away 
from. t 

But an argument of this kind, while it vents one reader's | 
irritation, is really addressed more to those whom imitation 
might victimize than to the author whose example triumphs 
over heresy and orthodoxy together. ‘There is an almost 
traditional merit in Eng'ish and Yankee eccentricity — a tra- 
dition in which you participate by manifesting your differ- 
ence. The advantages you do without have the force of an 
orthodox discipline in the sense that you are everywhere on 
your own, and get no help from outside to make your worst 
effects pass muster with your best. The twist of an eccen- 
tric poem is its governing and revealing idiosyncrasy; and 
the poet’s art rightly goes to make the twist, like a rope- 
maker’s, a tight one that will not ravel. 

Mr. Wheelwright’s twist is a good one; it is made of 
acute perceptions, springy to touch, bound tight with tropical 
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conceits. Thus in a poem which in its note says it is about 
Sacco and Vanzetti: 
The New Englander appraises sins, finds them beyond his means, 
and hoards. 
Likewise he seldom spends his goodness on someone ignoble as he, 
But, to make an occasion, he proves himself that he is equally 
ignoble. 
And thus, at the positive end of the pole, in Seed Pods, 
“where the mind forgets its bull-fights and its bulls’: 
Therefore, when Gabriel sounds the horn 
and dust rise through the ground, 
our flesh shall turn, on our last morn, 
fieshless as the horn’s sound. 
And thus, for orthodox statement between the poles, from 
the poem called Salvation Army Girl: 


A Salvation Army girl stands on the western 


steps of a Cathedral Church, whose leathern doors 

now open and now close, like tired chimes. 

As stop-go lights transmit their messages 

of danger and safety, her tireless vocal eyes 

speak, as voices speak to bells or drums, 
It is to be noticed that the virtues, the effects, of this sort of 
verse, while not obvious, yet call attention to themselves; it 
is impossible to miss them and almost impossible to be in- 
different to them. On the other hand, the defects are not 
consonant with the virtues; they are, like bad spelling, merely 
incongruous. I refer, in the first quotation, to the elliptical 
syntax; in the second, more to the logical incoherence than 
to the internal rhymes which accent it; and in the third, to 
the inequivalence of the branches of the second simile as it 


is put— it could have been remedied in a word or two. 
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These disorders, again like bad spelling, are the result of 
carelessness ; and the reader will have to learn to ignore them 
if he wants to come away with the gist of Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s poems. He must see Byron first, and let the rest go 
hang. 

The gist, which it is the object of reading to seize, cannot 
be named and cannot even be easily indicated; yet it may be 
experienced, as it was written, with the vigor, innocence, and 
directness of a man who keeps all his interests going at once, 
and who is, betimes, a man of variety and integrity. There 
is a point where lack of plot, bad metre, inconsistency of 
tone, and even the worst superficial eccentricity no longer 
matter; and if Mr. Wheelwright wants to call his method of 
approaching that point the “method of an intuitive logic,” 


that does not matter either. R. P. Blackmur 


A DEVOTEE OF NATURE 


Glory of Earth, by Anderson M. Scruggs. Oglethorpe 

University Press, Georgia. 

Anderson M. Scruggs’ first book of verse, aptly called 
Glory of Earth, is a sincere collection of conventional poems 
that praise nature to the limit. Indeed, I have seldom read 
a book of such narrow emotional range. Mr. Scruggs’ com- 
plete philosophy is expressed in the lines: 

He is an alien to all grief whose heart 
Has learned the wisdom hills and woodlands know. 


This theme is sung simply and with conviction in the 
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above poem; charmingly in Winter Wood; didactically in 
Woodland Night (with its prosy last line stating, “And yet 
men search for God in books and creeds’’) ; with fresh pre- 
cision in To a Bankrupt Contemplating Suicide; with irritat- 
ing bumptiousness in Loafer. There may be arresting lines, 
such as 

Skyscrapers stand like bathers, stark and clean, 
and there may be sentimental generalizations such as — 

In this soft amethystine night is found 

All passion and all peace that man may know — 
but the theme does not vary. Once, to be sure, it does. There 
is one lyric, There Shall Be Only Silence, which is fleetingly 
and refreshingly personal. But almost at once Mr. Scruggs 
whisks us back to nature, and the possibility of love is given 
a cursory and cowardly dismissal in his Advice to a Young 
Man: 


Let him who yearns for peace of days forego 
The happiness a life of love can bring; 


= 
Who has not known the warmth of love can know 
No chill of graying embers perishing. 


Marion Strobel 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 


Daekargus, by William Fitzgerald. Bruce Humphries, 
Boston. 
Daekargus, a first book, a diffuse poem in seven parts, 


with sexual experiences as its idée fixe, is obviously the work 


young mind equipped with some talent, but suffering 
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from a paucity of conscious selectivity and of rudimentary 
technique, lamentable where color, sensuous perception, 
imagery are embryonically found. ‘This poem makes one 
reconsider: if this be poetry, where then is poetry not to be 
found? No acceptable definition of poetry, when applied 
to Daekargus, seems adequate. Neither a Wordsworth nor 
a T. S. Eliot satisfactorily defines poetry. Indeed, so com- 
plex an art defies succinct formulation. The mighty who 
have defined, from Aristotle to Santayana, have posited but 
segments of the truth; the whole truth has escaped the cap- 
ture of the most subtle prose. It is inevitable, however, that 
sensitive, critical, articulate minds should approximate each 
other in their observations on the art. ‘The technique of 
poetry (which Mr. Fitzgerald has consistently avoided) can 
be written of; the essence of great poetry is only emotionally 
apprehensible. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s origins are mixed: Daekargus has the 
distorted semblance of a William Faulkner novel or Bob 
McAlmon bedroom short-story. Whitman is unsuccessfully 
imitated in prosody. Whitman cannot be readily scanned, 
but his cadences are quite perceptible; and Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
poem brilliantly eludes one’s attempts both to scan its lines 
or to perceive its cadences. One leaves perusal of this book 
with the taste of mutilated prose in one’s mouth, and be- 
wilderment as to the excuse, the raison d’étre, for what 


seems a rather inartistic pornography. Howard Blake 
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Gilgamesh: Epic of Old Babylonia, translated by William 

Ellery Leonard. Viking Press. 

Written about 2,000 B. C. in cuneiform script upon tab- 
lets of clay, a copy of this epic of a Babylonian ruler was 
discovered in the ruins of Nineveh, pieced together and de- 
ciphered by scholars, translated into German by Prof. Ranke, 
and from the German done into English “free rhythms” by 
William Ellery Leonard. 

The tale of Gilgamesh is simple, his adventures often pro- 
found. ‘“Iwo-thirds of him is god, one-third of him is man” 
—the traditional texture of epic heroes. He devotes the 
world to his glory: what that involves appears strikingly, at 
once: 


Gilgamesh keeps the son from the father, 
Building the walls through the day, through the night. . . 
Gilgamesh keeps the lover from the maiden. 


It is the story of a man whose earthly power is great enough 
to leave him alone with destiny. 

The populace, oppressed by their hero’s industry, obey the 
dialectic of the times, and pray to their gods. The best way 
to cause Gilgamesh to give up building is, it seems, to find 
something more glorious for him to do. And the gods, with 
their immeasurable ingenuity in relieving the poor by a 
process which makes the great still greater, raise up against 
Gilgamesh a sort of Samson or Tarzan, a long-haired fellow 


from the wilds, with a pure heart, almighty muscles, and a 
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perfect rapport with the animals. ‘To suppress this pro- 
vincial menace, the authorities promptly supply him with a 
skillful female from the temple, and when he has been vari- 
ously entertained, and sufficiently weakened and instructed 
to be called a human being, he fights with Gilgamesh, and 
they become friends. 

At this point, the narrative abandons what might be called 
primitive political intrigue and concentrates upon the meta- 
physics of glory. The poem becomes characteristically epic 
in content when, after the death of his friend, Gilgamesh, 
having “covered him up like a bride,” experiences the dread 
that he too must “lay him down and rise not up again for 
ever and for ever,” and sets out on a long and arduous jour- 
ney to learn from the dead one what “statute of the earth he 
has beheld.” 

Waters of Death, A Ferryman, The Shadow of the De- 
parted, a Tree of Life, a Destructive Serpent, the annual 
wailings of Tammuz, a detailed account of a universal flood 
and an ark of salvation—the presence in Gilgamesh of 
these familiar poetic and fabulous realities indicates to what 
degree this masterpiece forms an originative portion of the 
context of our past. 

Prof. Leonard’s verse, though not consistently possessed 
of special verbal distinction (of the kind that Pound, for ex- 
ample, derives for his translations from the linquistic local 
color of an alien language), is vigorous and flexible; and the 
use of the verse line-structure, in preference to the prose 
paragraph, is justified rhythmically by many occasions of 
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beat and cadence. The effectiveness of the whole as formal 
poetry, a touchy subject with regard to classical translations, 


is aided by cumulative repetitions of set speeches and descrip- 





tions, which become the insignia of certain emotions and situ- 
ations and take on thereby a character of ritualistic adequacy 
and necessity. Harold Rosenberg 


| rHIS SIDE OF POETRY 


Sense and Poetry, by John Sparrow. Yale University Press. 
Criticism and Poetry, by F. L. Lucas. (The Wharton Lec- 

ture, British Academy, 1933.) Oxford University Press. 

John Sparrow’s brief dissertation on sense and poetry and 
F. L. Lucas’s British Academy Lecture are written with a 
keen edge of defiance, as though they expected an early an- 
swer in rebuttal. Both seem restive, and both seem singu- 
larly affected by the need of something to say. ‘Their re- 
marks seem to be conditioned by a general air of controversy, 
of excitement, spurred by the hope that a reply will be forth- 
coming and that obvious points in argument will be renewed. 


his, I have little desire to refute them, and if 


Realizing t 

were not for the fact that their genuine excitement car- 
ries with it larger significance than the examples they have 
to offer, it would be better to let them attack “‘unintelli- 
gibility’ as a problem between themselves and the four 
walls. Their quarrel, however, is not confined to their side 
of the Atlantic, nor do they act as spokesmen for a single 
group; John Sparrow has admittedly received much comfort 
and advice from Max Eastman’s book, The Literary Mind, 
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and F. L. Lucas has for support those hundreds who still 
read Rupert Brooke, making him the esthetic standard for 
the enjoyment of modern poetry. More than that, both 
Sparrow and Lucas are gaining profit from a natural re- 
action against a ten-year period in which Pound, Eliot and 
Joyce commanded the center of the stage. Almost any at- 
tack from any quarter will now receive a sympathetic hear- 
ing. Not the least of the reasons for this latest change in 
atmosphere is the fact that both Eliot and Pound represent 
an “international” influence upon English verse, and rela- 
tively speaking, that influence may be regarded as a foreign 
invasion. John Sparrow’s commentaries on Symbolism are 
spoken with the same inflection that might be appropriately 
used when speaking of Chinese fireworks, or American ham 
and eggs, served with a dessert of apple pie. We are reminded 
that Symbolism, after all, is a French habit. 

Sense and Poetry offers us a slight improvement over East- 
man’s earlier study of the same problems. Sparrow at least 
does not attempt the informal, large-hearted, man-in-the- 
street, bewildered attitude assumed by Eastman, an attitude 
so patently false that its author felt himself obliged to sus- 
tain his pose by describing Hart Crane’s indifference when 
asked a question about the meaning of a poem. Sparrow is 
more forthright, and in the introduction to his little study 
he makes the following proposal: 

We may therefore find a series of words unintelligible either be- 


cause they cannot be reduced to a proposition or because, though 
propositional in form, they do not express a piece of thinking. 
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I am not quite sure what Sparrow means by “thinking” ; 
but I think I know what he is driving at: his complaint 
against Pound, Eliot, Joyce is a charge resting upon the 
sanctity of logic; a logic, by the way, that is always careful 
to disregard the premise on which a particular poem is built, 
a logic that ignores humor in a passage quoted from Joyce’s 
Work in Progress and with fortunate obtuseness refuses to 
hear or see an objective or purpose in any single passage of 
The Waste Land and Mauberley. Because he is uncertain 
as to the identity of Stetson in The Waste Land, Sparrow 
feels that this final obscurity overturns the “meaning” of the 
poem for him; he is unwilling to accept the obvious fact that 
the poem once had a number of subjective “meanings’”’ to the 


’ 


poet who wrote it, and that these “meanings” with varying 
degrees of poignancy were subsequently shared by others. I 
would like to remind John Sparrow that “meanings” in 
poetry undergo definite changes during the life of a poem, 
that the dramatic poem Hamlet had one set of “meanings” in 
Shakespeare’s day, another in the eighteenth century, another 
in the nineteenth century, and still another as it was pro- 
duced in the USSR some two years ago. One of our tests 
for literature rests upon the ability of a work of art to sur- 
vive a number of various interpretations. The central mean- 
ing has its roots within a valid human experience, and by 
saying this I imply that a poetic imagination has been at 
work and that this thing we call Imagination has the power 
to create an emotional response within whatever limits are 


imposed by an esthetic form. If it were not that this ob- 
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vious fact is so often forgotten in critical controversy I would 
not take the trouble to observe it here. The point that both 
Lucas and Sparrow steadily overlook is the fact that a work 
of art (by its very definition) creates its own logic, but only 
on condition that the observer or critic surveys the entire 
work and then recognizes the premise upon which it rests. 

In Lucas’s lecture as well as in Sparrow’s book special 
stress is laid upon the violence Ezra Pound perpetrated in 
rendering a line of Greek in the third of his Mauberley 
poems. Particular objection is raised to an interpretation 
that would allow Pound to say: 

What god, man or hero 
Shall I place a tin wreath upon! 

Pound’s violation is of course deliberate and the effect that 
he produces is one of irony. To misunderstand his ironic in- 
tention is to close one’s eyes to the meaning of the entire 
poem. One may argue that irony has no place in poetry, but 
that is another question and one that will toss the bulk of 
classical literature out of the window. 

I strongly suspect both Lucas and Sparrow of hiding their 
natural fondness for the early Georgians behind a critical 
smoke-screen erected for the defense of such poets as Walter 
De La Mare and Rupert Brooke and W. H. Davies. One 
cannot, of course, expect them to grow enthusiastic about 
Pound, Eliot or Auden with this particular fondness for an- 
other school warming their blood. One must remember that 
Max Eastman’s earlier work in the same direction was a de- 
fense (by implication) of the verse written by Edna Millay. 
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Once, however, this fact is brought to light, all controversy 
is at an end; one can no longer argue, for one is then deal- 
ing with a love that passes all understanding. 


Horace Gregory 


NEWS NOTES 


The College Poetry Society of America has announced its prize 
ards for the present year. These fall under three heads — for 
» verse, narrative verse, and the sonnet — two prizes, of $25 and 
$15, being offered for each type of work, and the respective judges 
being Jessica Nelson North, William Rose Benét, and David Mor- 
Phe prize-winners were Josephine Miles, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Lionel Wiggam, Northwestern University, for the lyric; 
Cyrus Sulzberger, Harvard, and Helen Goldbaum, Texas, and 
Gertrude Moore, California (the latter two jointly sharing the sec- 
ond prize), for the narrative; and Francis Drake of California for the 
sonnet; Mary F. Owsley, Missouri, winning an honorable mention. 
Next year four ual prizes will be offered, and monthly awards 
to the best poems in current issues of the society’s periodical, College 
Vers 
Che 1933-34 Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards were awarded in 
June to undergraduate and graduate students at the University of 
Michigan, where these generous endowments exist for the benefit 
of creative students. A total of $5,800 was distributed this year. 
rhe largest amount, of $1,500, went to T. C. Wilson, of Columbus, 
Ohio, who received awards in both the poetry and essay divisions. 
Morris Greenhut won $1,000 for the essay, Fynette Fiske $600 for 
ction, Walter Morris $500 for an essay, Edward Freed and Clif- 
ford Prator $350 each for drama. All five winners were graduate 
dents. Six awards of $250 each were made in the minor divi- 
sion, open to undergraduates. The judges were: Louis Untermeyer, 
Archibald MacLeish and Dorothy Parker, for poetry; James Don- 
ald Adams, Henry Hazlitt and Edmund Wilson, for the essay; 
Charles Brooks, Burns Mantle and Paul Green, for drama, and 
John T. Frederick, Wilbur L. Cross and Webb Waldron, for fiction. 
rds at the University of Michigan should hold out 
strong attraction to student writers; thus far they are wisely ad- 
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ministered and awarded, and great freedom is permitted the stu- 
dent in planning and working out his prvject. 


Writers of New Mexico were invited early in July to the Second 
Annual Literary Round Table conducted by the Department of 
English of the Normal University at Las Vegas as a special feature 
of the Summer Session. Stanley Vestal, of Oklahoma, was an out- 
of-state speaker, and John Gould Fletcher, of Arkansas, gave an 
address. There were also sessions of the New Mexico Little Theatre 
Conference, and a presentation of a play of pre-Civil-War life in 
New Mexico— Lupita, by Elizabeth Willis DeHuff. 


The New Republic has announced its awards in a recent contest 
for poems on the Reichstag Fire Trial. The first prize of $50 went 
to Robert Gessner (author of Upsurge) for his poem Cross of Flame. 
Two other poems accepted for publication were by Helen Wolfert 
and R. W. Wiley. Honorable mention was given to poems by Isidore 
Schneider, George Salvatore and Stephen Spender. The general 
quality of the 140 submitted manuscripts is said to be “high”; four 
per cent were written from a pro-Nazi viewpoint, and a number 
showed “a strange anarchistic glorification of van der Lubbe, al- 
though, as was perhaps to be expected, most of those that were 
centered around an individual chose Dimitroff.” 

The best unpublished verse of Virginia poets is to be given rec- 
ognition by the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce in a special 
department of The Commonwealth Magazine of Virginia Business. 
This auspicious patronage of the arts by the cold commerce of the 
Old Dominion will be directed by a committee composed of Paul 
Alfred, who “has won national recognitions for his poems”; Mary 
Sinton Leitch, who “has published several volumes of poetry”; and 
Ralph and Lucia Trent Cheyney, who “are often called ‘The 
Brownings of America’,” Mr. Cheyney being further honored as 

“the poet laureate of Pennsylvania,” and Mrs, Cheyney as grand- 
daughter of a former health officer of the city of Richmond, as 
“poetry editor of one and managing editor of another nationally 
known poetry magazine,” and as “conductor of the Poetry Sem 
nary.” Under these assuring circumstances, the Muse of the South 
should be prepared to flourish. 

Our attention has been called to the habit, practiced by certain 
magazines, of printing in their pages verse from other magazines 
without asking permission of either the original publisher or the 
poet, and without acknowledging the loan. The chief example of 
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this practice is The Federationist, the organ of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which regularly fills its page-ends in this way, 
on occasion using the same poem more than once from its well- 
stocked file of pilfered fillers. We need hardly comment on the 
questionable ethics of this habit, or the lack of editorial breeding 
thus manifested by one branch of literary publication toward an- 
other. Poets, however, may be interested in this questionable abuse 
of their rights and dignity. 


Mr. Horace Gregory, a native of Milwaukee and now living in 
Long Island City, New York, is the author of Chelsea Rooming 
House (Covici, Friede) and The Third Decade (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.). 

Marion Strobel (Mrs. James H. Mitchell), of Chicago, is the 
author of Once in a Blue Moon (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) and Lost 
City (Houghton Mifflin Co.); also of three or four novels pub- 
lished by Farrar & Rinehart. 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, has issued, through 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour, Faces and Open Doors and New Lyrics. 

Pearl Andelson Sherry (Mrs, Edward S.) has recently removed 
from a Chicago suburb to New Rochelle, New York. In 1921 and 
later she contiibuted ofien to Poerry and other magazines, and 
Will Ransom issued her book Fringe. 

Mr. Thomas Caldecot Chubb, of Old Saybrook, Conn., has been a 
traveler and a journalist, written a life of Boccaccio, and contrib- 
uted verse to various magazines. 

Mr. Robert P. Tristram Coffin is a professor of English at Wells 
College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. He is the author of books of 
essays and of verse, the latest being Ballads of Square-toed Amer- 
icans (Macmillan Co.). 

Mr. Welborn Hope lives in Ada, Oklahoma; Mr. Paul Eaton 
Reeve in New York; Mr. Donald Fay Robinson is now in Calais, 
Maine. 

Che other poets of this number are new to our readers: 

Mr. F. Harrison Dowd has been — is still — an actor, a musical 
composer and librettist, and a playwright, as well as a poet. Of 
late he has been with the Jitney Players. 

Mr. Richard Leekley and Mr. Everett Owens live in Chicago. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 


American Song, by Paul Engle. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Rock and Shell, by John Wheelwright. Bruce Humphries, Boston. 

Singing Waters, by Ian Dall. C. W. Daniel Co., London. 

Bright Avowal, by Sydney King Russell. Bruce Humphries. 

Before Disaster, by Yvor Winters. Tryon Pamphlets, Tyron, N. C. 

Born of Rain, by Harold Kerr. Frank A. Barr, Chicago. 

Thirty Pieces, by Sydney Salt. Caravel Press, Majorca, Spain. 

Against Death in Spring, by Alan Edward Symanski. Sklad 
Glowny Gebethner Wolff, Warsaw, Poland. 

Forms and Fragments, by Ted Robins. Saunders Studio Press, 

Claremont, Calif. 

Thieves of Mercy, by Elias Olan James. Eucalyptus Press, Mills 
College, Calif. 

Velvet Shadow, by Emma Wilson Emery. Parnassus Press, N. Y. 

Du Cantique des Cantiques au Chemin de la Croix, by Armand 
Godoy. Editions Bernard Grasset, Paris, France. 

Naissance du Sang, by Edmond Vandercammen. Les Cahiers du 
Journal des Poétes, Bruxelles. 


ANTHOLOGY AND PROSE: 

A Book of Living Poems, compiled by William R. Bowlin. Albert 
Whitman Co., Chicago. 

Robinson Jeffers: The Man and His Work, by Lawrence Clark 
Powell. Foreword by Robinson Jeffers. Decorations by Rock- 
well Kent. Primavera Press, Los Angeles. 

Happy Farmers, by John Crowe Ransom. Tryon Pamphlets, 
Tryon, N. C. 

Psyche in the South, by R. P. Blackmur. Tryon Pamphlets, Tryon, 
N. C 


An Introduction to Walt Whitman, by Henry S. Saunders. Private- 
ly printed, Toronto. 

Armand Godoy, by André Devaux. Editions des Portiques, Paris, 
France. 








